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THE INDIANS, 


We have been permitted to extract the fol- 


lowing from a private letter written by Benj, 
Hallowell, and dated 


**Sanpy Spaine, 4th mo. 11, 1869. 
“The request made by Gen. (now Presi- 
dent) Grant to Friends, contained in the let- 
ter of Gen. Parker, has occasioned me more 
solicitude and concern than anything affecting 
our Society for many years. I have always 
discouraged our people from seeking or hold- 
ing office, believing, from careful observation, 
that as a general thing their so doing is detri- 
mental to a healthy and useful position in 
social and religious Society. In regard to the 
present application, however, where the office 
is one of great hardship, privation and respon- 
sibility, with comparatively small pecuniary 
return, and where the opportunity of bein 
useful to the Indians seems to be so great, 
have felt restrained from interposing any ob- 
jections. 

* The point of concern with me now is to 
throw some safeguard around such of our 
members as are willing to make the sacrifice 
of accepting an Indian agency, and faithfully 


_ endeavor to raise our red brethren in the far 


West from that depth of misery, wretched- 
ness and impending extermination to which 
they have been so sorrowfully sunk by the 
mal-administration of our Indian affairs. For 
our members to go with the encouragement 
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in isolated positions, might, with the surronnd- 
ings to which they would necessarily be: sub- 
jected of experts in fraud and other weak- 
nesses on the frontier, involve them in ruin. 
and disgrace. 

It was in order to suggest a plan which I 
believed would in great measure remove the 
difficulty, that I sought and obtained, last 
Second-day, through Gen. Parker, an inter- 
view with President Grant and Secretary Cox. 
Samuel M. Janney went with me. The Presi- 
dent and Lee were together, at the President's 
house, and at our request Gen. Parker re- 
mained alse. The interview was very plea- 
sant and satisfactory, and the object for which 
it was undertaken was accomplished. 

The plan proposed is this: That the Gov- 
ernment should place an entire Superintend- 
ency, which is composed of from five to eight 
agencies, under the care of our Friends; the 
agents to co-operate with each other and form 
a joint council, to meet and confer at stated 
times, so as to encourage and uphold one an- 
other, compare plans aud experiences, and by 
that increased moral sree which unity of 

urpose and harmony of effort always inspire, 

a mutual support in the work of benevo- 
lence in which they are engaged. Each agent 
to be allowed to name the farmer, teacher, 
mechanic, and other employeés, traders in- 
cluded, of his agency, subject to the same re- 
commendation by the Society of Friends that 
be himself receives and confirmation by the 
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of the Society—one here and another there— 
appointing power. Then all these, together 
with the families which some of them would 
have, would form at each agency a little com- 
munity of Friends, where they could continue 
the social and religious privileges, to which 
they had been accustomed, and even extend 
them occasionally to the neighboring agencies 
of the Superintendencies under the care of 
Friends. By such means it is believed they 
would be preserved in a comparatively sate 
condition as Friends, and likewise in that 
mental and moral condition which would be 
most favorable to the performance of their 
duties to the Indians, and promote success in 
their efforts for their civilization and enlight- 
enment. 

It is further proposed to have a committee 
of perhaps four older, judicious and experi- 
enced Friends, who have the welfare of the 


Indians at heart, to visit all the agencies of 


the superintendencies placed under the charge 
of Friends once or twice a year, gratuitously, 
and spend some time among them, to see how 
things are working, what needs exist, what 
improvements might be made in the _ of 
action, and in what way, if any, the benevo- 
lent objects of the Government might be more 
efficiently carried out. 

The President and Secretary seemed much 
pleased with our propositions, and gave us to 
understand they should be acceded to; and 
the President requested Secretary Cox to 
write to us officially upon the subject, previous 
to our meeting in Baltimore on the 17th inst., 
which he said he would do. I left a copy of 
the memorandum which I had read with them. 

This is a relief to my mind beyond what I 
can express. It brings what we have to do 


_ into a definite form and limited proportions, 


where Friends can exert a healthy influence 
in favor of our red brethren, and still have 
the protecting mantle of the Society extended 
around them. y 

This request of President Grant is regarded 
as the most important subject which has been 
presented for the action of our Society for 
many years. It will concentrate public at- 
tention upon us and our actions- The agents 
whom we may recommend will be placed in 
sharp contrast with those recommended by 
other religious denominations, and we greatly 
desire that they may be such as not only have 
the interests of the oppressed Indians warmly 
at heart, but be Tally representative men, of 
fixed principles, sterling integrity, liberal and 
expanded views, free from sectarian prejudice, 
and such as recognize the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of all men, and who are 
also strongly impressed with the high filial 
and fraternal obligations which such recog- 
nition imposes. 


Asa M. Janney (Samuel M.’s brother) and 
Sidney Averill, an approved minister amon 
our Friends at Prophetstown, IIl., express 
themselves willing to go under a sense of duty, 
They are men of the right stamp. Asa man- 
aged the Galigo Mills in Richmond, Va.,, 
many years, where they turned out from 800 
to 1000 barrels of flour daily, and managed 
the men under his employ so that all went on 
like clock-work. I feel a firm trust that 
others of like character will join them, and 
that the good work will go on and prosper 
under divine protection and blessing.” 


— - —~+—~oe 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS. 


I regret that I should have written any- 
thing in the article (No. 3), under the head, 
“ Another Query,” that should in any way 
“cloud the minds of sincere seekers after 
truth,” as seems to be supposed by our friend 
P. of Richmond, (No. 6). _ But inasmuch as 
he was favored to elucidate the subject, it 
may appear superfluous for me to offer any 
further comments, as the subject of Prayer 
had, in my estimation, been ably handled by 
a number of writers, which, in general terms, 
I could endorse. 

In my pilgrimage, I have known some re- 
markable things in connection with Prayer. 
One circumstance in my own experience now 
presents to my mind. One night, after mid- 
night I awoke, and felt my mind brought 
into sympathy With a ministering Friend, 
who was passing through deep baptism. I 
seemed to realize her sorrows, and wet my 


pillow with tears. Fervently though secretly 


did I pray to our heavenly Father, that He 
would vouchsafe the consolations of His love 
to a tried and afflicted sister in Christ. 

When next I visited her in her sick-room, 
she spoke to me of the strength she had, re- 


ceived by my prayer. When I had spoken - 


to her of the loving kindness of our heavenly 
Father, with care not to intimate that I had 
prayed for her, she said, “ But thou did pray 
for me. I was awakened from my sleep to be 
made sensible of it. I felt too weak and too 
low to pray for myself, but I received 
strength by thy prayer. I say it for thy en- 
couragement.” Giving me the exact hour of 
the night when it occurred. 

While such is my experience, I do not pro; 
fess to comprehend the philosophy thereof, as 
it exists in the Divine mind. I cannot com- 
prehend myself, much less do 1 profess to 
comprehend the wisdom of Deity. I felt that 
I was moved upon by a higher power. And. 
the longer I live, the more evidence I find 
calculated to confirm me in the belief ex- 
pressed by Pope: 

**God acts by general, not by partial laws.” 
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Perhaps it is because we only see fagmonte 
instead of seeing the whole of the Divine 
economy, that makes it seem different at dif- 
ferent times. I would that I could arouse 
from lethargy some in our Society, whose in- 
fluence, instead of being confined to a small 
circle of Friends, ought to be felt far and wide. 

Each and every individual has an influence 
that is felt, either for better or worse, by those 
with whom they mingle. As rational, intel- 
ligent beings, | hold that it is our duty to 
have our will in harmony with the Divine 
Will, or, in other words, in harmony with 
the principle of Divine and universal Love, 
and to let our influence for good be felt as 
far and wide as it may. While Friends gen- 
erally admit the important doctrine of the 
Divine or Christ principle as a light to every 
mind, it appears to me that, as a Society, we 
are slow to appreciate another important 
testimony” of Jesus in that memorable sermon 
on the Mount, when He said to His followers: 
“Ye are the light of the world.” (Matt. v. 
14.) 

Since man, by and through his selfish am- 
bition, has, in innumerable instances, had an 
influence upon children and others, which 
has had the effect to deaden all the finer sen- 
sibilities of the soul, whereby they appear to 
be no more partakers of that sweet and 
heavenly spiritual joy designed to be the 
birthright of all; therefore, it is but reason- 
able that man, as an instrument in the hands 
of our heavenly Father, should be made use- 
ful in calling the wanderers home to that 
which, in due time, will enable all to attain 
to the resurrection. It has long been my 
belief that no man can be saved, in the higher 
sense of the term, without in some way being 
made instrumental to the salvation of others. 
The sooner that heavenly zeal which works 
by love shall cause us to forget, as it were, 
our own petty individual interests in worldly 
things, while- we labor with such ability as 
may be afforded for the good of others, the 
sooner may we expect to attain to the stature 
of a “ man in Christ.” 

In order that our work may not be marred 
upon the wheel, we have need of prayer, and 
that continually, that our labors of love may 
be in harmony with the wisdom of Him who 
“ worketh all things after the counsel of His 
own will.” (Eph. i. 11.). 

But if we compare the great amount of 
labor performed by early Friends, in publish- 
ing and circulating the truth, when they were 

_poor and persecuted, with the less amount 
now done by us, when our Society is compar- 
atively rich and respected by the world, I 
think it must cause a feeling of regret in every 
serious mind. 


P. & I felt a care not to discourage 
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some, who feel that their talent is so small 
that they may as well wrap it in a napkin 
and let it rest. Such may do well to remem- 
ber that talents are increased and kept 
bright by use. 

f temgsiiber a remark by an eminent min- 
ister, whom I had been requested “to accom- 

any in her visit to families of our Monthly 
Mecting. On one occasion 1 felt something 
pressing upon my mind to which I did not 
yield implicit obedience, until this Friend 
said: “I want my friends to be faithful. It 
is the used key that is always bright.” 1 then 
expressed a few words, upon which she en- 
larged to the edification of all present. 

Iam now an old man, and too little used 
either to speaking or writing for the public 
to be bright; yet t would ask why the young 
should refuse this means of becoming as a 
polished key? If they find that they cannot 
write so as to satisfy the readers of the 
Friends’ Intelligencer, (some of whom have 
been fed so full, that at times they seem to 
loathe even honey in the comb), they should 
not, on that account, feel discouraged, for 
there are other fields of labor. 

If my humble effort shall have the effect 
to stir up the pure mind in one individual 
who is better qualified to write, and has more 
time and means to devote in advancing the 
cause of truth and righteousness in the earth, 
I shall be satisfied. N. P. 

Fourth mo. 19, 1869. 


PROVIDENTIAL DELIVERANCE. 

The following narration which appears in 
a London journal appears to be authentic, 
and is interesting and valuable, showing as it 
dues, the importance of yiglding to the’ im- 
pressions of duty which are often made upon 
the human mind, quite independently of any 
operation of its own powers, The date of the 
occurrence is not. given, but as it took place 
before the Island of Ascension had any inhab- 
itants, we cannot consider it very recent. 
The island belongs to Great Britain, and is 
situated about two hundred and eighty miles 
N. W. of St. Helena: 

Admiral Sir Thomas Williams, a straight- 
forward and excellent man, was in command 
of a ship crossing the Atlantic Ocean. His 
course brought him in sight of the island of 
Ascension, at that time uninhabited, and 
never visited by any ship except for the pur- 
pose of collecting turtles, which abound on 
the coast. The island was barely described 
on the horizon, and was not to ke noticed at 
all; but as Sir Thomas looked at it, he was 
seized by an unaccountable desire to steer to- 
wards it. 

He felt how strange such a wish would ap- 
pear to his crew, and tried to disregard it, but 
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in vain. His desire became more and more 
urgent and distressing, and foreseeing that it 
would soon be more difficult to gratify it, he 
told his lieutenant to prepare to “ put about 
ship,” and steer for Ascension. The officer to 
whom he spoke ventured respectfully to re- 
present that changing their course would 
greatly delay them—that just at that moment 
the men were going to their dinner—that, at 
least, some delay might be allowed. 

But these arguments seemed to increase 
Captain Williams’ anxiety, and the ship was 
steered towards the uninteresting iittle island. 
All eyes and spy-glasses were now fixed upon 
it, and soon something was perceived on the 
shore. “ It is white—it is a flag—it must be 
a signal!” And when they neared the shore 
it was ascertained that sixteen men, wrecked 
on that coast, many days before, and suffer- 
ing the extremity of hunger, had set up a sig- 
nal, though almost without a hope of relief.— 
London Spectator. 
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From The Press. 
THE SERVANT-GIRL QUESTION. 


The problem of living every day becomes 
more difficult of solution. Modern improve- 
ments on old-fashioned inconveniences, labor- 
saving machinery, with all the new scientific 
adaptations to the wants of common life, 
have failed to keep pace with the growth of 
luxury, the love of elaboration and display, 
which now absorbs the time, money, and 
strength of American women. 

“ What shall we do?” is the cry from every 
household. We want help, and we get hin- 
drance ; we want knowledge of. work to be 
performed, and we get only the most lament- 

-able ignorance. It is servants who are the 
plagues and nuisances of our lives. Let us 
mend the servants, or make new ones. 

Now, it is undoubtedly true that a good 
deal of the trouble in families is caused by 
the ignorance and waste of servants; but 
whose fault is it? Is it theirs, or that of the 
mistress who yields to them the management 
of her domestic affairs while she is dressing, 
visiting, receiving calls, or acting as direc- 
tress of fashionable benevolent societies. 

* We have fiveservants,” said a gentleman, 
the other day ; “ one to every member of the 
family, and the house is not as clean, nor am 
I as well attended to, as when we kept but 
one, and my wife assisted in doing the work 
herself.” 

That “assisted in doing the work herself” 
told the whole story. What all houses need, 
is the aid and constant supervision of a com- 
petent mistress. 

We are unfortunate in this country in- hay- 
ing no class of girls who are willing to be 
put in training for servants. American girls 
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will wash, scrub, and bake at home, but the 
consider it a terrible degradation to do this 
for money; and the idea is fostered in them 
by the kind of labor that is employed, and 
the scorn with which women of every degree, 
especially in the large cities, treat the propo- 
sition that they should understand household 
duties, or, in common parlance, “ know how 
to do their own work.” 

Foreign labor might be trained, and insti- 
tutes have been planned for that purpose; 
but that is not what it comes here for. It 
comes here to earn a good deal of money, ard 
send at least a part of it home; and anything 
that would interfere with that praiseworthy 
object, or what would offer the suggestion of 
incompetency, would be treated with indig- 
nation and contempt. The Irish element, as 
we get it, does not value training, and it is 
not likely that it should, when, in its present 
low and utterly inefficient state, it is able to 
command three times the wages it receives at 
home. 

Co-operative household schemes, or ser- 
vants’ training-schools, are not either of them 
what we at present most want. Now, and 
for some time to come, women will generally 
do as they have done in the past—marry ; 
become wives and mothers, responsible for 
the comfort and happiness of the homes over 


which they preside; and, to properly fulfil . 


these duties, they require thorough and:care- 
ful initiation into every department of house- 
hold labor. Instead of training-schools for 
servants, we should have training-schools for 
mistresses ; or, rather, every publicor normal 
school should have its department of domes- 
tic instruction; and if it could not be made 
completely practical, it could at any rate, be 
theoretical and suggestive, and the practice 
could be recommended and required at 
home. 

An immense amount of money is spent on 
the education of children. Why not devote 
a small portion of it to teaching or inculcating 
that which is of more importance to girls 
than all besides? 

Apart from this, making it a department 
of public instruction would give domestic 
work respectability. It is Spaieavia to 
American women that it is scorned and 
sneered at atall. The labor that beautifies our 
homes, that makes them attractive, that pre- 
pares the food which is essential to life and 
health, should not be considered degrading ; 
on the contrary, it should be looked upon as 
honorable as the Jabor and profession from 
which the household derives its support. 

Cleanliness, system, accuracy, good judg- 
ment, and fine taste, are all required ina 
cook to produce perfect results; and these 
qualities can cay be expected in ignorant 
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t th persons of the most ordinary parentage. They 
the are the growth of culture, and if exemplified 
thea in the habits of mistresses, and in the customs 





and rules which regulate their households, 
would constitute a course of training superior 







on to that of any educational institute. 
eheld Every housekeeper knows that, when the 
hoa kitchen is left to servants, order and system, 





for the most part, are at an end—napkins are 
used for wiping-towels, towels are taken for 

































= dish-cloths, pots and pans are left unscoured, 
poe shelves and windows uncleaned ; spoons, 
% t forks, and knives lose their handles, and are 
non found in the dust-heaps, and everything ac- 
he quires a dingy, dilapidated appearance, which 
shag! grieves the very soul of a neat housewife. 
on of There is a great beauty and pleasure in a 
ndig- clean, well-ordered kitchen, nt in cooking, 
at, as if one knows how to do it and do it well. It 
a is the almost universal dirt and disorder 
Tyee found in this department that makes it dis- 
ue ie tasteful. I never go into my own kitchen 
oa that I do not wish with all my heart that 
I could do all the work of it myself; and 
Te I envy those women who have their clean, 
| ad fragrant, sweet-smelling closets entirely under 
all their own control—who can keep their por- 
an celain saucepans for their proper uses, and 
ry 3 their new tins from being burnt up, and the 
a brightness of their ranges from being burnt 
| out. 
ulfil Servants will tear the fire out, they will let 
me it go down to its last grasp, and then hurry 
oe, it up with wood and powerful draughts. They 
ao will cook dinner in one hour, instead of 
1) three—crisping meat to a cinder on the out- 
mal side, leaving it raw within; or boiling soup 
— or chickens, as the case may be, on a stiff 
nde gallop, that makes one’s blood run cold to 
be hear. They will soil every dish at once, fill 
re every pan with potato-skins and refuse, and 
at reduce the entire kitchen machinery to a 
chaotic heap before they commence “ clean- 
a ing up.” They will not understand that 
ote cooking can be better done, and with infin- 
ng itely less trouble, upon a clean, clear range— 
rls with the dampers closed, the fire solid, and 
such as will need no replenishing until the 
nt various processes are completed. 
- They will not understand, when left to 
to their own devices, that “cleaning up” can 
- be done as one goes along—that cooking a 





dinner does not involve necessarily confusion 









= and chaos; and they have no opportunity to 
id learn all this; for, in addition to other evils, 
Bi their right to reign in the kitchen has been 
” admitted as supreme by the abdication of the 
= natural sovereigns. Servants are mistresses, 

and resent with fierceness any interference 
° in their. department, while the owner and 





nominal proprietor is in a slavery so abject 
to their caprices as to hardly dare venture 
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an opinion, or assert a right to a thought or 
idea of her own. 

Schools for servants, however, will not 
change this state of things; the more they 
know, the more absolute will be their au- 
thority, unless their mistress know something 
too. What households need, therefore, are 
women competent to preside over them, and 
able to command, by their absolute knowledge 
of every branch of domestic work, the re- 
spect and subordination of those in their 
employ. 

f the ladies of a household regularly per- 
formed a part of its duties such labor would 
no longer be considered degrading, and a 
much better class of girls and women could 
be obtained for domestic service. Moreover, 
a less number of servants would be required ; 
in cases where there are two or three 
daughters, none at all, or, at most, only one 
to do the drudgery of the house. In this 
way the work would be better performed, and 
families kept at half the expense; for, in ad- 
dition to the high wages and the food they 
eat, there is the waste, the wear, and the tear 
of articles subjected to their rough or care- 
less use, and the cost of the space they oc- 
cupy—not a small item in city Reamiberiae 

Vith the comforts and convenience that 
modern skill and ingenuity have added to 
our homes, there is little to be dreaded by 
even fastidious women in doing “ their own 
work,” and that little would be done away 
with if we had sensible houses conducted upon 
the French principle of complete floors ; and, 
instead of keeping a tribe of expensive ser- 
vants, put washing and ironing out, and re- 
duce, as far as possible, the amount of work 
to be performed within the smaller area. 

It is our pride of display that makes living 
so difficult, so full of anxiety, and weariness, 
We must have large houses, expensively 
heated, lighted, and furnished: we must have 
servants to keep them clean, servants must 
have a domain of their own, entirely removed 
from the jurisdiction of the mistress; and then 
comes the tug of war. 

All this and much more would be avoided, 
and greater comfort secured, if we were con- 
tent to live in smaller space, have fewer ser- 
sagt: and exercise our faculties in the proper 
direction in superintending, at least the do- 
mestic affairs et ait own houses, and promot- 
ing the health and happiness of our husband 
and children. 

Our principal household needs, then, resolve 
themselves into the following : 

First. Good and competent mistresses of 
households. 

Second. Good wives and mothers, who are 
not willing to give the comfort, health, and 
happiness of husband and children wholly 
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over to the tender mercies of ignorant ser- 
vants, 

Third. Good women, who will conscien- 
sciously perform their part as instructors, 
helpers, comforters, and consolers, and are 
willing to do it in just the way that lies open 
before them. 

In one word, it is good and competent mis- 
tresses that households most need, and who 
alone can make good servants. Having these, 
all the rest would follow as a matter of course 
—fewer servants, better servants, a more 
sensible mode of living, less extravagance, 
less anxiety, and infinitely more domestic 
happiness. 

I have, moreover, enough of faith in Ameri- 
can women to believe that all this will come 
in time. They will soon learn that there are 
other uses for wealth than mere display ; that 
work is one of the greatest resources of enjoy- 
ment ; that idleness and neglect of one’s facul- 
ties is a crime, and brings its punishment ; and 
that cultivating them and putting them to 
the best use gives permanent satisfaction, and 
brings a blessing. 

I subjoin three resolutions, which were 
writteu for presentation to a Sorosis, in regard 
to the question of establishing in New York 
v. an institute for the training of servants : 

vesolved, That one of the difficulties in the 
way of training, or obtaining efficient house- 
hold labor, is in the false idea of degradation 
attached to it. 

Resolved, That there is no degradation in 
the labor that transforms into healthful, ap- 
petizing food, the good things that God has 
given us; no degradation in labor that pro- 
duces order and cleanliness in our homes, and 
renders them habitable and attractive to our 
husbands and children ; no degradation in the 
labor that it is in the province of every 
woman to perform, or know how to perform ; 
and that we recommed, as the first step to- 
ward the fulfillment of household needs, the 
cultivation of a public opinion that shall 
make household labor respected and appre- 
ciated, and render American girls as willing 
to work in the kitchens and nurseries of our 
houses as in the public factories and work- 

shops. 

Resolved, That while the efforts of a single 
institute, no matter how large and important, 
would be but a drop in the vast ocean of 
family requirements, there is no reason why 
this great question of household training should 
not form a part of our public school system ; 
and that we most earnestly recommend, as 
the best, most economical, and most compre- 
hensive way of meeting the difficulty, the 
organization of departments in our normal 
and public schools where girls can be 
thoroughly instructed in the science of cook- 


ing and housekeeping; where they can be 
taught, not only how to cook a beefsteak, but 
also how much of the best that is in us de 
pends on always having that, and everything 
else that we eat, prepared in the best manner, 
and with the grace that comes of love, knowl- 
edge, and experience. 


GREAT GOOD IN SMALL DEEDS. 


It is common to use the terms, great and 
small, in speaking of actions, occasions and 
duties, in reference to our first and outward 
impressions of them. But as some of the 
meanest-looking agents in nature are the 
most operative, so many of the duties or 
actions that we call the most insignificant, 
are really more important and influential 
than those which utter themselves by a loud 
report. A money transaction may involve a 
million, while another concerns but a single 
dollar, and yet the latter, from the influences 
connected with it, may cause vastly greater 
consequences than the former; although be- 
cause they are so silently and perhaps inevit- 
ably working themselves out, we call the one 
transaction trifling, while the other, from the 
amount of money it transfers, we call im- 
portant. Indeed the outward results form 
but a poor index to the true value of actions, 
while the hidden and inner effects work with 
an energy that, could we but witness it, would 
correct our judgments concerning what we 
habitually call great and small. 

Small things constitute the greater part of 
life. The holidays, or great days, are but a 
fraction of the year. Existence is made up 
of simple repetitions of the thoughts con- 
ceived, objects seen, words uttered and actions 
done in one single day, and what we call 
critical occasions are but the rare exceptions 
of life. And yet, as we look back on a life 
completed, how momentous, for good or for 
evil, it appears. Some of the most efficient 
men, however comprehensive their minds may 
have been, have been men of detail. ‘ 
Detail is an element of success that no breadth 
of plan or enthusiasm of desire can dispense 
with. Eminence in learning can only be 
attained through patient drudgery of daily 
study. The most solid fortunes are gained 
by small and gradual accumulations, and 
minute but constant acts of frugality, hourly 
industry and toil. The great advances in. 
civilization, in science and in art, are made 
by smal] instalments. The trees and the 
corn do not leap into maturity, but climb 
upward, little by little. So, by following out 
daily duties, trifling though they may appear, 
and putting into them the whole vitality of 
their nature, men become truly efficient in 
every sphere. 

In men’s relations to others, the same 
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in be | truth is equally potent. Many would leap| nature of thé spiritual from that of the ma” 
; but | into the sea, or rush into the daities, to save | terial world. 

is de- | the life of a dear friend, but the thousand 

thing | opportunities of anticipating the happiness S, 

nner, | or comfort of that ] t 

some mfort of that person are more eloquen oth) ovaps ys 


proofs of affection. No one can pass a single 
day without numerous opportunities of add- 
ing to the happiness of those around him by 
little acts or words, which, though they may 
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Very often haye I been in sweet compan- 


and | seem trifling, are in reality the material of|ionship with thee during the few past days, 
and | which is built the great edifice of mutual | although in spiritual poverty ; but i have re- 
vard | affection. It is sometimes more difficult to| membered, for our mutual gncouragement, 
the | be faithful in little things than to be bold in| that no new thing has happened; for even 
the | what we call great ones. It has been said | the illustrious Paul knew how to be abased 
8 or 


that it requires less piety to be a martyr for | as well as how to abound, and by all things 
the truth’s sake than to maintain a perfect | he was instructed. May we beable to say as 
and guileless integrity in the common tran-| he said, “ I have learned in whatsoever state 


oud sactions of life. The ordinary spheres of daily | I am, therewith to be content,” 

yea life, the small duties of the office, the shop,| It is good to attain a stability in the Truth, 

gle the school, the family, are more calculated to | so as not to be affected by “frames and feel- 

ices promote religion in the heart, if its principles | ings,” but to know a firm abiding in the ' 
ater are carried into them, than any artificial or | faith, that whatever may be dispensed to us 

be- extraordinary occasions of excitement. Cha-| by a wise and merciful Father is for the best. 


racter can only accomplish its stature by grow- | Surely we know that he compassionates us, 


one ing. The every-day duties of life are the|even in our infirmities. He knoweth our 
the soil, and the true principles of right which | frames and remembereth that we are dust. 
im- should guide them are like the sun, which} Thy inquiry, “ Dost thou ever sit low 
rm 


ripens and perfects the fruit. No grand or} enough to be willing to share my spiritual 
admirable characters have ever been formed | faring?” may be thus answered ; I believe our 
without filling well the ordinary and smaller | spiritual dwelling places are near together. 
offices of life. We are sometimes found, like one of old, sit- 

These are the opportunities that are open | ting at the King’s gate, interceding for our 
to all, while genius, talent and rare gifts are | own lives, and those of the people most dear 
but the possession of the few. He who never | to us,—the household of the same faith ; at 
thrusts himself on public notice by any sig-| others a little raised, animated by living 
nal act may yet attain a commanding influ-| faith, and feeling that the Father’s love is 
ence and leave a lasting impression on the| over us. Surely in all states and conditions 








ns world. A carefulness of honor, truth and| He will be our all-sufficient Helper; and 
al] goodness in humble things is a stronger proof | though difficulties and discouragements may 
Ds of uprightness than the most distinguished | surround or be in our path, He will make a 4 
fe acts or sacrifices. The weight of confidence way for us to advance in our spiritual jour- a 
or and respect that such a life insures is a most| ney; yes, as surely as He made “a way 
nt powerful agent, noiseless and not suddenly | through the sea and a path through the 
Ly appreciated, but gradually shining on all,| mighty waters” for his people formerly. Let 
. because full of light, rebuking evil, strength-| us then in low seasons keep this faith and 
th ening good, and spreading its moral influ-| hope, which will be “an anchor to the soul 
se ences in all directions.—Philada. Ledger. both sure and steadfast.” 
De Pa 
y Beneficent, real and lasting greatness ie| It will not do for any of us to “ cast our- 
d never achieved by zealotry in the cause of'| selves down,” nor to give place to discourag- 
d any dogma or by conformity to any creed. | ing thoughts and views of ourselyes or others, 
y Great men—the truly and forever great—| so far as to disqualify or discourage us from 
a .refuse to mingle in petty squabbles about im-| doing our duty and fulfilling our trust. I re- 
6 palpable points of faith. ‘They stand above| member once hearing dear George Dillwyn 
e the din of such noisy word-battles, keeping | testify in the, Yearly Meeting of Ministers 
b their eyes steadily upon the central sun of| and Elders, that “ whenever the Lord opened 
t truth. These are the men who really forged | the mouth of one of His servants to speak, 
3 the chain of science which unites the present | He at the same time opened an ear to hear.” 
; to ancient times, and not those system builders| We are liable to give way to more or less 


whose works have crumbled like the tower of | discouragement on lgoking outward and not 
Babel, and from the same cause—a mad at-| being able to discover much if any fruit or 
tempt to scale the heavens, and to infer the! good effect produced or arising from the 
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abor bestowed. I may relate some conver- 
sation that took place between dear old John 
Simpson and myself when I was accompany- 
ing him on a visit to the families of Trenton 
meeting, and others who were willing to re- 
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other religious denominations. I remarked to 
him when we were riding to some of the dis- 
tant families, that there had been a good deal 
of labor of latter time bestowed upon the So- 
ciety of Friends; that the members of the 
Falls Monthly Meeting had recently been 
visited by concerned Friends, and now he 
was performing a visit over here, and there 
did not appear to be much if any fruit pro- 
duced by it all. I thought it was discourag- 
ing. John said he was reminded of the reply 
an honest Welsh Friend made to one that 
had remarked much as I had just done. “ It 
is not said, Well done good and successful ser- 
vant; but it is said, Well done good and 
faithful servant.” It appeared to me to be 
very appropriate and worth remembering. 
The conversation took place in my young 
life, and it has often been brought to my re- 
collection and been of use to me. Sure 
enough, what have we to do with the success 
of our labors in a religious point of view. It 
is enough for us to mind the light and grace 
of God and be faithful in the discharge of our 
duty. 
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Home AMUSEMENTS.—A note from an 
aged Friend expresses an apprehension that 
one of our late selected articles encourages “‘in- 
dulgences, which, if persisted in, will tend to 
alienate our love from our Father in Heaven.” 
We appreciate his concern, but, on referring 
to the article alluded to,—“ Letter to Farmers’ 
Daughters,” in No. 3 of present vol..— we con- 
clude our friend has misunderstood the mean- 
ing of the writer. 

The paragraph commencing with “ Pa- 
rents” is simply an endorsement of the old 
adage, “ All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy.” The next two paragraphs tell us 
the importance of trying to make home hap- 
py—a view with which we can all unite. 

If the daughters of a family can, by a little 
effort, form some pleasant surprise, or furnish 
material for a happy evening at home, and 
thus make their own family circle more at- 
tractive to their fathers pr brothers than the 
gay party elsewhere, where the “ billiard table” 
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ceive him, though they were members of 












and the intoxicating cup are permitted, surely 
it is cause of gratulation rather than cause, 
of offence. 

A happy evening at home, not “once in a 
year,” but habitually, will go far toward the 
preservation of our young men from fashion- 
able vices, and our young women from parti- 
cipation in those scenes which are at best but 
nurseries of vanity and folly. 

We think that the concern of the writer of 
the letter simply was that our homes be made 
places of pure and rational enjoyment, and 
not merely places of labor. Were this so, we 
would more frequently than we do, find 
around the evening table the whole family— 
father and mother, sons and daughters—and 
the advantages arising from such family 
gatherings cannot be overestimated. 





We would call the attention of “H. J.” 
to the article entitled “Prayer” in our last 
number, where we think he will find his own 
views fully expressed. 





Marriep, on the 18th ult., at the residence of 
Charles W. Packer, 1224 Brown St., by Friends’ 
ceremony, Wma. James, of Bucks Co., to Lucitte W. 
Broveuton, of Philadelphia. 


—_———-<68—- 


Diep, on the 16th ult., at the residence of John C. 

Shepherd, near Doylestown, Pa., Amos B. Suaw, 
aged 62 years. 
, on the 20th of Second month, 1869, at the 
residence of her husband, after a brief illness, Han- 
vau H., wife of Samuel H. Hoopes, and eldest dangh- 
ter of Thos. Hicks, of London Grove. Kind, gentle 
and unobtrusive in her manners, with simplicity 
and humility as her crowning virtues, and possess- 
ing sound judgment, this dear Friend was admira- 
bly qualified to be useful as a wise counsellor, not 
only to those in the morning of life, bat to admin- 
ister comfort and enjoyment to declining age. As 
a faithful wife, a concerned mother, a loving daugh- 
ter and sister, and a true and steadfast friend, we 
feel that in her death we have indeed sustained a 
loss. 

——, at his residence in London Grove, Chester 
Co., Pa., on the 9th of Third mo., 1869, having just 
entered his 87th year, Thomas Hicks, long a highly 
esteemed member and elder of London Grove 
Monthly Meeting. As this dear aged pilgrim gradu- 
ally approached the border land which divides 
between earth and heaven, his spiritual raiment 





became visibly more pure and beautiful, while . 


meekness and sweetness, mingled with deep grati- 
tude, was manifested for the many mercies vouch- 
safed. The atmosphere of bis chamber seemed to 
be laden with odors of prayer and praise, and to 
purify in measure all that were privileged to come 
within its ballowed influence. To a friend who 
came to sew him, he remarked, ‘‘ All are favors; 
nothing but favors ;’’ and to some others who were 
watching with him, ‘“ You have done all you can to 
make me comfortable; my peace flows as a river— 
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peace, peace, peace.”? The writer of this brief no- | chiid—why may we not regard it as much an 
tice has no desire to enlogize or raise a monument} altar raised to the Infinite, as was that of 
to the dead, but feels drawn to bring into view the Jacob, in acknowledgment that “ God was 


fact that the everlasting truth as it is in Jesus orca ” 
which this dear aged Friend has so long professed, with him in the way that he went?” : 
proved unto him in the awful hour of dissolution| The intellect, the affections, man’s highest 


no cunningly devised fable, but a sustaining power, | interests, and his most sacred devotional as- 

that robbed death of its sting and the grave of its pirations, are so connected and so dependent 

or A. L. 8. | one upon another; that we may not attempt 

FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE. to dissever them. 

be 4 Sea a aati 7 ay Are not the cultivation and enlargement 

evening, month 7th, at 7} o’clock. Also on | of the intellect, the judgment and the reason, 
Fifth-day evening, Fifth month 13th, at 8 o’clock ‘ ‘ ; +s 

at Race St. Sestnn hears, All interested are in- quite Leng important 8 duty as the training of 

vited. the religious sentiments, and especially so, as 

Ext M. Laws, } Clerks the right direction and application of the 

Lypia C. STABLER, * | latter are so directly dependent upon the en- 


—- « *,* A 
FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. lightened condition of the former? The 


The Annual Meeting will be held at Race Sreet affirmative to this must follow, if we keep in 
Meeting-house on Second-day evening, Fifth month | mind a most conclusive principle—that the 
10th, at 8 o'clock. The Annual Report will be read | eonscience will invariably follow the judg- 
and other a ae All are invited. ment, and secure its approval only by yield- 

eae ae aan Clerks. |ing to the dictation of the latter. The 

A Meeting on the subject of Education, more par- | Apostle Paul was an eminent example of the 
ticularly relating to the establishment of a first- foregoing proposition, when he declared, ‘ I 
— — of learning under the care of| have lived in all good conscience before God 

*riends, will be held at Race St. Meeting-house on : : oe i i had - 
, : Po until this day,” notwithstanding he had per 
Third-day evening, Fifth month 11th, at 8 o’clock. secuted “ unto the death, binding and deliver- 


—_——- 962 —-———___ ” © 
FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. ing into prisons both men and women | His 
This Society will hold its Annual Meeting at Race judgment was in error, and his conscience 
St. Meeting- house on Fourth-day evening, Fifth mo. | sustained him in that error. 
12th, at 8 o’clock. It is hoped that the continued| The object of Swarthmore College is to 
interest of Friends in this long oppressed people educate all the faculties of the child, and 
will be evidenced by a large attendance. . * h i d 
Jacos M. Exus, hence that they may all rejoice together ; an 
Anxe Cooper, } Clerks. | ig not this a work for which every lover of 
tla the race may and should reverently pray ? 
pepe Do not the intellectual, the spiritual, the di- 


Friends’ Books, &c., may be purchased in the | ~~. ; 
Library Room at Race St. Meeting-house during the | V!N€ attributes conferred upon man by the 














week of the Yearly Meeting. God of his being, and which connect him so 
aenaiaeain closely with the Father, claim our grateful 

For Friends Intelligencer. acknowledgment, and may not the acceptable 

ee Conneee prayer ascend that the instrumentalities for 


I agree with H. J. that “ Language being | the right advancement of these may more 
intended as the ‘vehicle of thought,’ we| and more increase and be multiplied? And 
should aim to make it the faithful exponent} while the mental appeal is made, may the 
of our affections and feelings whenever the} open hand lend of its abundant means in the 
occasion calls forth the expression thereof ;” | aid which is now invoked, that the work may 
and inasmuch as I accord with the foregoing go on to an early completion. In such a be- 
view, I cannot accept your correspondent’s| quest we give something to posterity, the 
reflections upon the use of the word “ pray,” | value of which, at present, we may not at- 
in reference to the completion of Swarth- tempt to estimate. How true it is that its 
more College, as legitimate. founder and benefactor needs no other monu- 

I certainly regard the expression, “ Let us| ment, at the hands of men, than that of Vas- 
pray for completion of Swarthmore,” &c., as | sar College! 
appropriate and consistent. Is not that In-| Let me, as I draw to the conclusion of a 
stitution intended as a benediction—a prac- | longer article than I intended, say, for those 
tical testimonial of the interest its projectors | who are instant in season and out of season 
feel in what they consider a good, and a most | in their efforts for the completion and open- 
effective instrumentality in the education of| ing of Swarthmore, that they deserve every 
the immortal mind? And inasmuch as it is| encouragement in their unvelfish labor of 
a most fitting tribute of interest and affection | love; and if the same tnfaltering zeal can be 
to the youth of the Society and to others, and | brought to bear, in furtherance of this work, 
embraces a parent’s highest, holiest, and most | which blessed the Anti-Slavery engagement 
engrossing trust—the right education of his| in the darkest hour of its eventful struggle 
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with a pro slavery Church and State, its com- 
letion is “even at the doors.” I havea 
etter written in 1841, (and the writer has 
lived to see the slave’s enfranchisement,) from 
a dear friend in New York city, expressing 
the exigency of the sacred cause, and speci- 
fying, at that moment, an indispensable in- 
strumentality, with the added assurance that 
“his own efforts should be unfailing to col- 
lect the necessary outlay, though he should 
have to beg it in the fractional parts of a 
dollar!” His determination inspired others, 
and the work was accomplished, which, with 
other agencies, has ultimately, brought its 
blessings on millions ! 

I notice the Editorial in the last Jntelli- 
gencer upon the progress of Swarthmore, and 
I would say to the Women’s Committee 
named therein—“ Let your zeal be equal to 
the occasion, and your efforts will be blessed 
to yourselves, and to the children, whose edu- 
cational interests are so closely interwoven 
with your own life and being.” 

Poughkeepsie, 4th mo. 21st, 1869. 



























N. B. 














For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EARLY GARDENING. 
THE HOT-BED. 

The unusually dry weather which prevails 
in this section, (Philadelphia, ) if it continues, 
is likely to make early gardening a failure. 
Those who have profited by the use of the 
hot-bed have at this time cabbage, cauliflower 
and egg-plants, ready to be set out so soon as 
a good rain comes. 

As the season is too far advanced for the 
hot-bed to be of much further use, it seems 

‘ almost useless, at this time, to give directions 
for its construction. With the present very 
early spring, almost any tender vegetables 
might now be planted in the open ground 
with safety. 

Those. who desire to raise sweet potatoes, 
will not find it too late to start them advan- 
tageously in this way. 

The frame of a hot-bed is constructed pre- 
cisely in the same manner as the cold-frame, 
which has been already described, but the 
earth should be dug out to the depth of 24 
feet, to contain the heating material. This 
is composed of horse manure, fresh from the 
stable, and good earth, or, what is still better, 
the half decayed leaves from the woods—in 
equal parts, and, well mixed, by putting a 
layer of manure and then one of the leaves— 
and then turning it over and over till they 
are thoroughly incorporated. It should then 

























be formed into a heap, which should be large 
enough to generate heat. in the coldest 
weather, and care should be taken on this 
point to-prevent delay. Soon as steam be- 
gins to escape from the heap it must be turned 
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over and well shaken out, formed again into 
a pile and left. for a second fermentation, — 
which will occur in about three days. 
then ready to be placed in the excavation 
made in the frame. 
the fork and trodden down regularly, so ag 
to be of a uniform solidity, and filled in to 
the depth of, 2} feet. 
be put on and the frame kept closed until heat 
generates ; new beginners are often unsuccess+ 


It is 


It must be beaten with 
The sash should now 


tul by being in too great haste to plant. 
The heat indicated by a thermometer should 

at first be 100 degrees, but after three days, 

it usually falls to 90 degrees; it is time then 


to prepare the surface soil, which should be 


well-rotted compost and good loam: one 
part of the former to three of the latter; 
spread evenly over to the depth of six inches; 
refuse hops from breweries are recommended 
by some instead of compost. The bed is now 
ready for any purpose to which its use is ap- 
plied. It will be seen that its preparation 
requires from 9 to 12 days from the time of 
composting the heating material. 

For tomatoes, pepper and egg-plants, the 
bed should be ready by the 15th of Third 
month. Our tomatoes were sown on the 17th, 
and are now growing vigorously in the cold- 
frame, to which they were removed two weeks 
ago; they are large enough to set out in the 
open ground, but this would hardly be safe 
before the middle of Fifth month. 

For starting sweet potatoes, the top soil 
should be sand-mixed with leaf-mould to the 
same depth, (six inches,) and the bed pre- 
pared near the middle of Fourth month. It 
is customary to split the large tubers length- 
wise, and lay them closely together, the cut 
side down, and then sprinkle the same sandy 
compost over them to the depth of two inches. 
No water should be applied to these until 
they begin to grow. They are ready to plant 
out in six weeks. 

Two points are essential to success after 
the bed is planted,—covering up at night and 
giving air through the day. It is safest to 
cover all tender plants until the 10th of Fifth 
month; hardy ones may be exposed by the 
1st of Fourth month, 

The thermometer is the only guide; when- 
ever it indicates 75, it is safe to admit the ex- 
ternal air, care of course to be taken as re- 
gards the condition of the atmosphere; if a 
cold wind be blowing, though the sun shines 
brightly, a very little will suffice. If the day 
be calm and mild, more may be admitted ; it 
should not go below 55 at arty time. 

The covers for the hot-bed should be either 
closely-fitting, light, pine shutters, or straw 
mats, which any of our farmers’ boys know 
how, or can easily be taught, to make; they 
should be a little longer than the sash, to 
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hang down a few inches on either side, that 


they may entirely protect from any could cur- 
rent of air. 

That every objection as to the time and 
trouble may be removed, I would say use old 
carpet, bed-quilts, or anything else of the 
sort that is of. no other use, provided that it 
is light and warm. 

After the plants have all been removed, 
the bed may be used as a cold frame. Before 
it can be available as a hot-bed again, it must 
be dug out to the original depth, and all the 
process before explained repeated. The soil 
removed is the very best for potting, or for 
cold frames, 

4th mo. 28th, L. J. R. 


Since writing the above a refreshing rain 
has quite changed the appearance of the 
country—every little plant and shrub is 
looking up with gladness. Those who have 
been waiting to set out the products of their 
hot-beds have now a fine opportunity, which 
they should not fail to use. 


seated 
From the Oregon Statesman, 
THE OREGON “ NIAGARA.” 


The Shoshone Falls—Eagle Rock—The Two 
Sentinels— The Cave of the Winds. 

Snake River is the south fork of the Colum- 
bia, having the alternate name of Lewis 
River. The valley of the Snake fies along 
an almost direct line from the South Pass of 
the Rocky Mountains, and in early days it 
furnished the most practicable route overland 
to the Pacific. In its descent over thé elevated 
plains of Idaho, about four hundred miles 
from whence it takes its rise in the Rocky 
Mountains, Snake River forms the great 
Shoshone Falls. The river here runs through 
a narrow, rocky gorge, which widens and 
terminates abruptly in precipitate cliffs, the 
summit of which is about one hundred feet 
above the level of the rapids, and so steep 
that the traveller can only descend at one 
point—an old Indian trail, its numerous 
windings making it about a mile in length. 
Following this trail slowly and carefully, the 
tourist will in due time find himself standing 
upon the bank of the river on a level with 
the rapids, and overlooking the falls. The 
width of the river at this point has been 
variously estimated—we thought it at least 
two hundred yards, The rapids here form a 
series of cascades, ranging from thirty to 
sixty feet each in height, and just below them 
the river, in an unbroken mass, leaps two 
hundred and ten feet into the bottomless pit 
below. The course of the river at this point 
is almost due east and west; the contour of 
the falls is that of an irregular horse-shoe, 
and their width, following the course of the 
water, is at least four handred yards. Al- 


though the river is not quite as wide at this 
pet as the Niagara River, the falls are 
igher and quite as beautiful. The most 
complete view of the falls, including the 
river above and below the rapids, cliffs, and 
surrounding scenery, is obtained from Look- 
out Point. Lookout Point is a narrow cape 
of rocks projecting from the main bluff about 
three hundred yards lower down on the river 
than the fall, so narrow that two persons can- 
not walk abreast. Standing upon this point, 
we will endeavor to name the prominent 
places of interest. The first object that at- 
tracts our attention is Eagle Rock, a perpen- 
dicular pillar or rock, about 100 feet in 
height, ri#ing from the main cataract. On 
the topmost peak of this rock an American 
eagle has built his eyrie, a fitting point for 
our national bird—long may he live to oc- 
cupy his unique and romantic abode. Just 
above, and about the centre of the cataract, 
is Ballard Islead, a small rocky island covered 
with cedar and juniper trees. Several smaller 
islands, to the Fight and left of the large one, 
or Ballard Is‘and, add to the beauty and 
picturesquéness of the scene. The two senti- 
nels—two huge rocky pillows—are one on 
the north, the other on the south side over- 
looking the falls, and remind one of grim 
sentinels guarding’ their object. Lower down 
the river, and fiom a higher standpoint, one 
can observe g line panoramic view of the 
whole—the falls, the foaming rapids, Eagle 
Rock, the two sextinels, the huge pillars of 
perpetual spray rising from the bottom and 
near the centre of the cataract, but extend- 
ing as it rises to either side, and made beau- 
tiful by the meny-colored rainbows which 
shed a halo of gloty tipon the ‘whole scene. 
Still lower down the river is Prospect gulch. 
Several gentlemen oi the party, actuated by 
the spirit of adventure, determined to at- 
tempt, through the guzich, to reach the river 
below the falls. They lowered themselves 
fifty feet on the rope dowh the perpendicular 
sides of a rocky cliff., Reaching firm ground, 
they managed, with but little difficulty, to 
scramble down about 50) yards to the banks 
of the river. Arriving ther, they found that 
their troubles had just begun; they were 600 
yards from the falls, ’ ch which their 
path lay around and ov@. Sme huge. boul- 
ders of slippery rock, wi 
of the steep banks, angh. 


along the foot 
én through the 
he heavy swells 
i attikingly of the 


breakers from the sea shore. Finally they 
reached a -point about thirty feet from the 
falls. Their journey here dime'to an abrupt 
termination by the shelyix the rocks into 
deep water, The wind siracx this point with 
such violence that theyfeared to trust them- 
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selves in an erect posture. On their knees 
they held with their hands to the overhang- 
ing brush to prevent being blown into the 
river. We think that one cannot fully com- 
prehend the immensity of the sheet of water 
and the sublimity of the scene, until he can 
gaze upward as we did. This point is the 
Cave of the Winds. The Shoshone Falls, as 
a whole, will compare favorably with Niag- 
ara. Those of our party who have been in 
both places, pronounce the former superior 
in many respecta. In beauty and wildness of 
scenery the Shoshone cannot be surpassed ; 
Niagara exceeds in magnitude only. 





Selected. 
THE PLAYMATES. 


Two careless, happy children, 
Up when the east was red, 
And never tired and never still, 

Till the sun has gone to bed ; 
Helping the wind in winter 
To toss the snows about ;. 
Gathering the early flowers, 
When spring-time called them out; 
Playing among the windrows 
Where the mowers mowed the hay; 
Finding the place where the skylark 
Had hidden her nest away; 
Treading the cool damp furfows 
Behind the shining plow; 
Up in the barn with the swallows, 
And sliding over the rauw ; ’ 
Pleased with the same old stories, 
Heard a thousand times; 
Believing all the wonders 
Written in tales or rhymes ; 
Counting the hours in summer 
When even a day seemed long ; 
Counting the hours ip winter 
Till the time of leaves and song, 
Thinking it took forevey 
For little children to grow, 
And that seventy yeary of'a life-time 
Never could come ard go. 
Oh, I knew they were happier children 
Than the world mag again see, 
For one was my little playmate, 
And one, ah! one was me! 
A sad-faced man ard woman, 
Leagues and leagues apart, 
Doing their work as best they may 
With weary hand and heart ; 
Shrinking from vinter’s tempests, 
And summer’s burning heat ; 
Thinking that skies were brighter 
And flowers were once more sweet ; 
Wondering why the skylark 
So early tri*-his wings : 
And if green ffiids are hidden 
Beyond thejgate where he sings ; 
Feeling that tiga is slipping 
Faster and astipr away ; 
That a day-isput ssa moment, 
And the yerrs of life as a day; 
Seeing the heights and places 
Others have reached and won; 
Sighing o’er things uccomplished, 
And things /yat are left undone ; 
And yet stilitrusting, somehow, 
In His own goed time to become 


Again as little children, 
In their Heavenly Father’s home. 
One crowding memories backward, 
In the busy, restless mart, 
One pondering on them ever, 
And keeping them in her heart ; 
Going on by their separate pathways 
To the same eternity— 
And one of these is my playmate, 
And one, alas! is me! : 


———— 


HOW WE SET THE STEAM TO WORK. 
We have robbed the mine, we have kindled the 
flame, 
And lighted the fire so bright ; 
We have made a prison, the strongest on earth, 
To hold in the ‘‘ water-sprite.”’ 
Then out he comes, with a rush and roar, 
In a scalding, cataract shower ; 
‘* Very well,’’ quoth we, “ come out if you will, 
Provided you yield us power.”’ 
And we guide him, and turn him, and twist him 
about, 
In a narrow and straightened road, 
And we make him to pull, and struggle, and shout, 
Till he moves the heaviest load. 
So he turns the mill and works the mine, 
And takes our ships to sea; 
He ploughs the land, and he moves the sand, 
And he mows the meadow lea. 
We found him cold, we have made him hot; 
He was slow, and weary, and wet ; 
We move him about from place to place, 
And we make him puff and sweat. 
Aha! old sprite! we have got you now, 
And never will let you loose; 
We have you enchained, and will manage your 
powers 
By the wheel and the iron noose. 


— Builder. 


—-—_—-—~ 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. . 
TWO GIRLS OF THE PERIOD. 
The Under Side. 
(Concluded from page 144.) 

Three days later we went up to London to 
see Sarah at the Refuge. It was two days 
before Christmas, and the Charing Cross 
Station wore a bustling holiday face. There 
were heaps of luggage, hampers and parcels, 





piled on the platform ; gentlemen and ladies . 


acting their own “ Christkindel,” with arms 
filled with parcels, for some Christmas:-tree or 
other; lots of bright-faced children going 
home for the holidays. Out of this scene o 

bustle we passed into the streets, among the 
gay shops decked out with Christmas green, 
and through the jostling crowd into narrower 
and yet narrower streets, till the daylight of 
the waning winter’s afternoon seemed almost 
closed out by the shadowing walls; and the 
open stalls of vegetables and meat were lit up 
with flaming gas-lights. But even here, into 
these dark passages, amid the filth and squa- 


‘Tor, a whisper of the message of Christmas 


had come. Holly and mistletoe were hung 
on the stalls, and people were buying their 
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woman stood near us for a moment in the 
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Christmas dinners. A _ careworn-looking 
crowded passage; she held one child by the 
hand and another on her arm. She was buy- 
ing a piece of meat. It was not a large piece, 
neither was the store large to which it was 
added in the basket; but, after a moment’s 
eyeing of the pile of green, she said, “ I'll 
have a penn’orth of Christmas, please,” and 
she put the bit of green into the baby’s hand, 
and moved on. 

Suddenly we came to the flat front of a 
building two stories high, rising above the 
dingy houses that surrounded it. It looked 
as if it might have been built fur workshops, 
and afterwards converted into a dwelling- 

lace. We rang at a bell, and a porter opened 
the wide dark door. We asked to see “Sister 
Priscilla.” We stood a moment or so ina 
wide-paved entry, and then the inner door 
opened, and we found ourselves in a large 
bright room, with a clean scrubbed floor and 
a hospitable fire, which reflected its smiles in 
rows of shining tins hung against the wall. 

A young man in a white apron and two 
bright-faced boys were busy pouring out cof- 
fee, and arranging piles of bread on plates on 
the long table. A tall, handsome young 
woman, in a black dress, and white cap, and 
carrying keys in her hand, appeared, and led 
us up a narrow staircase, through a long 
room, down each side of which were ranged 
beds covered with brown blankets, and each 
bed had a bench set at the foot. The room 
was lofty, warm, and bright; and raising my 
eyes, [saw upon the rough-hewn rafters, in 
clear letters, “ Blessed are the pure in heart ;” 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit;” ‘“ Blessed 
are the meek.” At the end of the room 
Sister Priscilla met us, and took us to her 
little sitting-room, simple and small, but 
bearing the indescribable touches which show 
refinement and cultivation. It was just “ tak- 
ing-in time,” or the time when the doors are 
open to admit the men and women who seek 
the Refuge for the night. “Should we like 
to see the ‘ taking-in? You will hear some 
very sad stories,” said Sister Priscilla, “ but I 
think you will be interested.” 

We went and sat in the little office behind 
the window at which the applicants stood and 
gave their names, and answered the questions 
of the receiver who sat at the desk. There 
were a few moments of waiting, and then the 
great door was opened, and out of the dark- 
ness a crowd of white faces pressed forward 
to the light. 


The women came first, each stepping up to 
the window into the light, giving her name, 
age, &c., and then passing on till the full 
number, twenty-seven, was made up. Each 
person may stay in the Refuge seven nights, 
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and every effort is made to get them employ- 
ment before the week expires. 


Some of the women were middle-aged, some 


very young, but the faces varied little in their 

stolid expression of misery. Some one or two 

looked sad and pitiful: only one, a girl, with 

a veil tied over her face, smiled; it was the 

worst face there. The questions were nearly 

the same to all. “ What is your name?” 

“Are you from London or the country ?” 

&c. And the answers were, “I have done 

sempstress work ;” “I have been a servant ;” 

“ Have no friends ;” “ Seeking work all over 

London ;” “ No home;” “Slept in dormitories 
or refuges, sometimes in dry doorways—any- 
where.” 

- There was a dreary monotony about the 
stories which seemed to make tragedy the rule 
of life, and awfully commbdnplace. So twenty- 
seven passed away into the haven of firelight, 
safety, and warm coffee. Many were turned 
away, for whom there was no room. They 
did not murmur, but passed away, vanishing 
like forlorn spirits into the darkness of the 
streets. The men followed. They seemed to 
represent more varied classes than the women 
had done. Some were boys, and some men. 
Carpenters, laborers, bricklayers, plumbers, 
clerks,—every trade almost had its repre- 
sentative. Several men from the country 
came to London in the hope of finding work, 
and had found none. Some were dressed 
with a painful effort to maintain appearances 
of respectability. One man spoke with the 
accent of a gentleman. I thought he seemed 
reluctant to answer the questions put to him. 


It was touching to see the eagerness that 
lit up the faces when there was a mention of 
work. One especially struck me,—a young, 
stout-built man, with a fine face. He stepped 
up into the light of the window: “A ship’s 
carpenter, aged twenty-two.” He spoke with 
a north-country accent. “Come to London 
to seek work.” 

“T think I’ve got you something to do,” 
said the superintendent at the desk, address- 
ing him, as he did each one, with a pleasant 
smile. (Such a look of eagerness spreads over 
the anxious haggard young face.) “It’s to 
go to sea. Will you go?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“The ship Providence, Captain Frank, 
bound for North Shields: she is loading now 
at the Wharf, and sails at half-past 
eight to-night. Will you go?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Have you had anything to eat since you 
left here this morning ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Then here is threepence to get some tea, 
and here is the letter from me to Captain 





‘Frank. I'll keep your place open for you 
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here till half-past eight in case you don’t get 
it, of course.” * 

“I’m very much obliged to you, sir, very 
much obliged,” he repeated, and pushed his 
way through the waiting crowd of men, some 
looking after him with half-listless, half-en- 
vious eyes for his good luck. A thin, tall man 
followed, who looked ill. 

“Let me see; you have been a policeman, 
and you say they won’t take you on the force 
again. I have Sin thinking you might get 
into the army though, into a regiment going 
to the Cape. The climate might suit your 
health better than that of home.” 

“T’m very willing, sir.” 

“ Then I will talk to you about it in awhile. 
All right, pass on.” And the next steps up. 

A man dressed in black, with a highly- 
smoothed hat, held very carefully, and the 
coat buttoned np closely, a pin supplying the 
place of a missing button. A very sad face. 

“You were here last night; your name is 
——. You are a clerk, I believe.” 

“T was a clerk,” is the reply. 

“ Well, yes, I meant that—I hope you will 
be again. Have you found any work yet?” 

“No, sir. I went to’—&c. &c.—(mention- 
ing different addresses,) “and I couldn’t get 
anything. I cannot last much longer, if I 
don’t get work soon.” 

“Here’s a place here I’ve got as a light 
porter in a draper’s shop, but they want a 
young man. How old are you ?” 

“ Thirty-six, sir.” 

“Ah! I am afraid it won’t do. They want 
@ younger man.” 

“I’m not particular, sir; I’d take boys’ 
wages, you know.” 

“No, I am afraid it won’t make any differ- 
ence. Never mind, I'll try to get something 
better for you. Pass on.” 

And so he passes on, and another follows 
with a fresh story, told in a few words, of the 
strife for work—only work, the highest boon 
that life can give the poor. 

When we went up stairs again we saw the 
women who had come in sitting on the benches 
at the foot of the beds, waiting for their cof- 
fee and bread. They had taken off their bon- 
nets, and talked quietly to each other. After 
seeing Sarah, and talking with her awhile, we 
went again to the little sitting-room with 
Sister Priscilla, and sat awhile by her pleas- 
ant fire, while she told us much that was in- 
teresting of her work. 

She kindly promised to give Sarah employ- 
ment in the house during the following days, 
but she strongly advised her being removed as 
soon as possible. “I can make no discrimina- 
tion as to character, here,” she said. “I take 
in those whose simple claim is their being 
homeless and miserable, and there must neces- 


sarily be here companionship which is injuris 
ous to a girl such as Sarah,’ 

She spoke again of the immense difficult 
of finding work for the women, and the al 
most hopelessness of their ever being helped 
to a new and better status in society. “ And 
some of the most pitiful cases are the most 
hopeless,” she continued. “That poor woman 
there with the baby, that you stopped to 
speak to as you came up the room: what is 
to become of her and the child when there 
are so many industrious and respectable girls 
seeking for work in vain? Yet the child isa 
great blessing to the woman; and,” she con- 
tinued, looking up from her knitting fora 
moment with a smile, “it is pleasant to me to 
have a little child here at Christmas time.” 

All honor to the love and courage of the 
heart that, forsaking the ease and refine 
ments of life, could thus cast in its lot with 
the poor and miserable, and in the midst of 
the dreariness of London poverty shed around 
it through womanly love and sympathy a 
light which shows to these desolate hearts 
something of the lost Eden—home. 

I think these were the thoughts in our hearts 
as we said “ Good-night” to Sister Priscilla, 
and left her standing among herwomen. 

Three hours later we were in the midst of 
a large party in Hyde Park. It was strange 
to look at the long glittering supper-table 
and remember the last scene of hospitality we 
had witnessed. Here also were Christmas 
decorations, and here also there were pleasant 
Christmas greetings interchanged, and here 
also there were kindly hearts. 

One lady in the company listened to the 
tale of Sarah, and made an offer for her of 
work and kindly interest, and a home in the 
country, not far from one of the villages 
where not three weeks ago she had slept in 
the casual ward of the Union. 

Sarah is now in an Industrial Home for 
female servants, where she will remain till she 
is fitted to take her situation. 

-This sketch is literally true, an uncolored 
picture of life—as we “ respectable” classes 
so seldom see it—from the Under Side. 
Aanes T. Harrison. 

Gop, even thine own God, full of the help 
which thou needest, is close to thee, without, 
and still closer to thee, within. Turn thyself 
wholly to Him, open thy soul to Him; for 
near as He is to thee, He can yet be far 
nearer. Renounce thyself, and in penitence 
and meek desire, attract to thee the virtues 
of the Eternal Name, and make them thine. 
They wait, they long to be owned by thee, 
that they may own thee. They long to en- 
rich thee, that thy peace may be, not in 
things mutable, but in things immutable, 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REPORT OF FRIENDS’ SEWING SCHOOL. 


We submit a report of “ Friends’ Sewing 
School for Poor Children,” held on Seventh- 
day mornings, during the winter season, at 
Race Street Meeting-house, hoping that a 
brief account of its object and workings may 

rove of some interest to Friends. In the 

liet that there was a wide field of labor for 
our members outside of our own Society, as 
well as within its limits, two or three young 
Friends first engaged in the work desired to 
gather in the poor and needy without regard 
to sect or color, for the purpose of instilling 
habits of industry and principles of morality. 
A few homes of poverty and want were 
visited, and the object being made known to 
the children, there was but little difficulty in 
forming a class; and the kind and generous 
aid furnished by several Friends, assisted 
materially in carrying on the work. 

The school was opened on the 29th of 
Second month, 1868, with four teachers and 
thirty scholars, (about one-third of the latter 
being colored,) and continued two months. 
It was re-opened Eleventh month 7th, with 
fifty-five pupils and nine teachers, and during 
the past winter the school increased so much 
in numbers and interest, that at the close of 
the seasou in Third month there were eigh- 
teen teachers and one hundred and thirty 
pupils. 

he object has been two-fold, not only to 


instruct in sewing, but to encourage industry, 
by giving to each scholar the articles she had 


made. With the desire to elevate the feel- 
ings, and raise in the mind the pure standard 
of Truth and the highest motives of right, a 
short time each morning was devoted to the 
reading of some little selection containing an 
incident, from which the smallest child might 
draw some important moral lesson ; and one 
of the most gratifying features of the work 
has been the eagerness with which the un- 
tutored mind has reached forth to embrace 
such instruction. 

In addition to the articles of clothing 
which have been made by the pupils and dis- 
tributed among them, shoes have been fur- 
nished to the most destitute from 
kindly given by a friend for that purpose. 
The closing of the school on the termination 
of both seasons has been particularly gratify- 
ing to teachers and scholars, from the sym- 
pathy and deep interest that have been espc- 
cially manifested by some of our friends in 
not only contributing to the enjoyment of all 
by their presence, but by gifts or liberal re- 
freshments have made happy the hearts of 
the children, and the brightened face and 
thankful smile, given in return, have but 
heightened the satisfaction which has been 
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realized by those united in the cause. Those 
who have been engaged as teachers have had 
a constant evidence of the extended field of 
labor to be found among those whom poverty 
and misfortune have made destitute, and of 
the rich harvest that awaits the hand of the 
willing laborer. 
TREASURER’S REPORT. 

Received in Donations, .-..-.....sessscceseesesees $220 07 
Expended for Sewing Material, 

Sa Shoes, ....+++- ececces eccesee 


$120 02 
Balance in Treasury, ....sssseeeee cereeee: $100 05 
ANNIE CALEY, Superintendent, 
Laura ALLEN, Secretary. 
Avueusta TaBor, Treasurer. 
Third month 27th, 1869. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC, 
FOURTH MONTH. 


1868. | 1869. 


Rain during some portion o 

the 24 hours 9 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day..... Que 
Snow, includ’g verylight falls 
Cloudy, without storms 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted 


30 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
ETC, 1869. 

Mean temperature of 4th 

mo., per Penna. Hospital,|48.24 deg. 
Highest do. during mo., do.|73.50 ‘* (81.00 ** 
Lowest do. do. ~ do.\26.00 “ (34.00 ‘ 
Rats during the month, do.| 5.44 in. | 2.12 in. 
Deatus during the month, 

being four current weeks 

for each year. 


‘54.39 deg. 





1059 | ‘1184 


Average of the mean temperature of 4th| 

month forthe past eighty years 
Highest mean of temperature during that 

eutize petied, 1806 ...ccc. scceicssccsseeicesss 56.50 ‘ 
Lowest mean of temperature during that é, 

entire period, 1794-1798............00+... 40.00 ¢§ 

COMPARISON OF RAIN. )° 1868, 1869. 
First month 3.62inch.  4.28inch. 
Second montb 2. - 4.76 * 
Third month...... cc. cseeee 5.30 * 
2.12** 
“ 16.46 

On the 15th of the month there was a magnificent 
display of northern lights, graphically described 
by one of our daily periodicals as follows. Other 
accounts have reached us from almost every State 
in the Union. But to our own city: 

‘““Tue AvroRA.—The display of northern lights 
in the heavens last evening surpassed in brilliancy 
and beauty any exhibition that we have had in this 
latitude within ten or twelve years. The glow of 
the aurora was first perceptible upon the horizon 
immediately after sunset, and as the darkness of 
night increased at other points, the northern heav- 
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ens grew brighter with the celestial radiance, until 


ens was ina glow. Overthe northern horizon there 
was a luminous arch, from which the light some- 
times fell as moonlight struggling with mist, some- 
times glittering with the prismatic colors, flashed 
upward to the zenith. The heavens were filled 
with streamers, undulating like the waving of grass 
before the wind—leaping up from the horizon to the 
zenith in a flash, playing for a moment overhead, 
and then dying out, only to burst forth in new 
shapes and in uriexpected places a moment after- 
ward. The spectacle was sublime, magnificent and 
awe-inspiring beyond thé power of language to de- 
scribe. Those who failed to see it missed an oppor- 
tunity that is rarely offered in this quarter of the 
globe. The effect upon the telegraphic wires was 
remarkable, striking them with varying force and 
furnishing some of the telegraph companies with 
all the electricity they wanted.”’ 

The usual variety has marked the weather this 
month. On the 5th we note “still cold, with plenty 
of ice ;’’? on the 11th, ‘‘ heavy snow storm in Wash- 
ington,”’ while on the 19th, ‘‘a terrible hail storm 
raged through Illinois.’’ 

In contrast with all this, on the 18th and 19th in 
this city we experienced excessively warm days, 
thermometer varying from 78 to 81 degrees in differ- 
ent localities. Upon turning to our record, how- 
ever, we find as high and higher points recorded, 
without searching any farther back than 1863, 
viz. : 

Fourth month (April) 21, 1866, 81.50. 
do. do. 22, 1867, 80.00. 
And did time permit the examination of our entire 
record back to 1790, doubtless many more could be 
found. 

The above exhibit shows the month just passed 
to have been a very warm one in all its points of 
comparison, as well as exceeding the average by 
more than three degrees, with an increase in the 
deaths and a decrease in the auantity of rain, as 
compared with the corresponding month of last 
year. J. M. Exuis. 

Philadelphia, Fifth month 3d, 1869. 


saliaeiiiption 
PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

The responsibility of educating your chil- 
dren is one you cannot escape. It is a task 
you cannot escape. It is a task imposed 
upon you by Divine Providence; and you 
may look with confidence for guidance and 
aid. In short, you must educate your child, 
whether you choose it or not; for every 
action, every word, a look, the very tone of 
your voice, and the round of ordinary daily 
events, which form the moral atmosphere in 
which he breathes, will influence him far 
more than the occasional lessons which he 
receives, however excellent. 


——~69 
ITEMS. 

Tue Soar Ectirse.—The total eclipse of the sun, 
to take place on the 7th of August next, is attract- 
ing the attention of scientific men. Coast survey 
officers are now engaged in the determination of the 
latitudes and longitudes of different points in the 
western states, which will be occupied as eclipse 
stations. These points are all selected so as to lie 
within the “line of totality,’’ which is one hundred 
and forty miles in breadth, and extends from Alaska 
to North Carolina, 


INTELLIGENCER. 


at eleven o’clock the entire hemisphere of the heav- ; Observatory, is making arrangements for a very 






Professor Joseph Winlock, Director of Harvard 


complete set of observations to be made at Shelby. 
ville, Kentucky. He will devote himsef personally 
to observations wiih the spectroscope, while a corps 
of assistants will make other observations.—JN. Y, 
Evening Post. 


A pispatcu from Florence states that the Court of 
Appeals, which has for some time been considering 
the penal code of the Kingdom of Italy, has con- 
cluded its labors, having unanimously agreed that 
the penalty of death should be abolished. 

It cannot be said that Italy abolishes the gallows 
from any weak, sentimental horror of bloodshed. 
Unhappily, crimes of violence and passion are com- 
mon among all classes of her people. ‘* Blood for 
blood”’ is the common law ; the stiletto is a national 
institution ; assassination a trade among her out- 
laws ; and life is less safe in her cities than in those 
of almost any other conntry in Europe. 

Italy puts away the gallows, because experience 
has fully proved that it incites more murd+rs than 
it prevents—that its lesson of vengeance is unwhole- 
some—that the ignorant and passionate can never 
be made to realize that it is wrong in them to re- 
dress their personal injuries in the same spirit and 
by substantially the same means that the State em- 
ploys in redressing wrongs done to the community. 
She believes that, if a State is ever to teach her 
people effectively to forswear vengeance and blood- 
shed, she must begin by setting them the example. 

That the reform thus instituted will prove a bless- 
ing to Italy first, and in time to the whole civilized 
world, we hope and trust.—£z. Paper. 


Tue Deatn Pesxatty appears to have been practi- 
cally abolished in Sweden. The criminal code of 
that country, adopted in 1864, reduced the offences 
punished by death from 68 to a very few crimes, 
such as murder and robbery with violence. Be- 
sides, the Judgea can substitute penal servitude for 
hanging. Since 1863, only seven persons have 
been executed, 61 have been condemned to capital 
panishment, and 235 to penal servitude for life. 
No executions have taken place during the last two 
years, though a number of persons are lying in 
prison under sentence of death. The object in not 
issuing death warrants for these convicts appears 
to be a desire to ascertain whether public security 
will be promoted by an abolition of the death pen- 
alty before formally passing a law to that effect. 


Tue Stave Trape, now carried on along the 
White Nile and the borders of Abyssinia, is about 
to be destroyed by an expedition under the well- 
known traveller, Sir Samuel Baker, acting by 


authority of a commission from the Viceroy of | 


Egypt. Baker will have 1500 soldiers under his 
command, and will have at his disposal river 
steamers and other suitable means for transporta- 
tion. He will advance up the Nile, destroying the 
depots of the slave dealers, and on reaching the 
Albert Nyanza, will launch a steam flotilla on that 
lake, and thoroughly explore the neighboring region. 
The wife of Sir Samuel Baker will accompany him. 


Tae Nortnern LaKes.—$100,000 have been ap- 
propriated by Congress this year for the survey of 
the great Lakes on the northern frontier of the 
United States. This amount is much below the ap- 
propriation for 1868. It is proposed, however, to 
finish the survey of Lake Superior, and to continue 
the experiments to ascertain the supply and outflow 
of the water. by gauging the short straits or rivers 
connecting the Lakes. 
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